A.   GLUTTON  BROCK

those who argue from Ms waywardness that a
good artist must be polygamous. Glutton Brock
threw a great deal of cold water on them; he
wrote what was described as a middle-aged book
about Shelley. Looking at it later, he perceived
that he had been in reaction and had run to excess;
so he boldly cut out many passages.

He held a tight hand over himself, and he had
the defects of his qualities. Not all of the natural
Glutton Brock got into his writing. In con-
versation he was eager and gay. I remember that
the last time I saw him a luncheon-party of three
extended itself to tea-time and almost to dinner-
time, and the time went like an hour. He would
certainly argue and discuss, his handsome head
shot forward or bird-like tilted, his eyes sparkling
with enjoyment, his teeth showing in an anticipa-
tory smile while he was listening to somebody else.
He would dissect any statement and throw, from
his own experience, light on any problem with a
vigour and candour which were sometimes
startling. But he could be enthusiastic, and he
could enjoy foolery. In print he was never
carried away by enthusiasm, and scarcely ever
joked except in a very quiet way. He was
preaching sweet reasonableness not only to others
but to himself. The responsibility of the critic's
office was great, and he must let slip nothing
unfair or unworthy, nothing if possible which
could be disputed. He held himself in check, and
the result is shown in two ways.

So far as concerns his manner, it was, in the
strict sense, rather monotonous* Almost every
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